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AKTHUR IN OLD FRENCH POETRY NOT OP THE 
BRETON CYCLE 

It will never be possible to explain the disparity which exists 
between the Arthur of history and the Arthur of romance unless 
more solid historical data be forthcoming than are at present 
available. Of the group of heroes who engaged the attention of 
the cultured mediaeval world, Arthur stands between Tristan who 
is altogether mythical and Charlemagne and Alexander who repre- 
sent heroes of history.' 

This equivocal position occupied by the Breton hero oftentimes 
afforded occasion for the disparagement of his name, in mediaeval 
literature, outside of the Breton cycle proper, and helped to retard 
the progress he would otherwise have made had he been altogether 
mythical. For example, in the Roman de Brut of Wace, although 
it is virtually a translation of Geoffrey's^, Historia, there is a cer- 
tain embarrassment on the part of the Anglo-Norman poet when 
he treats of Arthur, whose status in history or romance he seems 
unable to determine for himself.^ The compatriots of Wace reveal 
a similar hesitation with reference to Arthur's historical reality. 
In all likelihood the identification of Arthur with chivalry would 
have occurred first in the poetry written in England among the 
Anglo-Norman irouv&res if Arthur's poetic attributes had had a 
readier acceptance among them. As it is, neither the Normans 
in England nor those on the continent have left to the modern 
world anything that betrays a poetic appreciation of the Arthur 
of chivalry. This fact serves to show why the Arthur of romance 
appeared comparatively late in the poetic literature of chivalry, 
and had it not been for Chrestien de Troyes and the court of Marie 
de Champagne, Arthur would have remained a subordinate figure 
in mediaeval French romance." 

1 A treatment of some of the problems connected with the Arthur of history is given in 
Oermania, Vol. XII, by Holtzmann on Artus, pp. 257-84. 

2 Cf. Roman de Brut, vss. 13681-82 and 13688-89; Bomun de Sou, vss. 11515 S. 

3 Cf . the Boman de Brut of Wace, vss. 8955-68 and 9047-52, and Gauchier de Dourdan, 
Perceval le Galloie (ed. Potvin, Mons, 1866), vss. 34137-80, as an indication of the development 
of the romantic idea concerning Arthur, before and after Chrestien de Troyes, in the second 
half of the twelfth century. 
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2 F. L. Cbitchlow 

At this court, about the middle of the twelfth century, the 
military-Arthur ideal of the north first came into touch with the 
influences from Provence and made of Geoffrey's Arthur a type 
for the social life of that age. This Arthur of peace was the 
creation in poetry of Ohrestien de Troyes and the conventional 
hero of nearly all of this poet's work. 

The Breton cycle in which Arthur figures as the embodiment 
of the social or chivalry ideal flourished during the relatively 
brief period of half a century. In the case of the chansons de 
geste it is quite otherwise, inasmuch as their floruit includes a 
period long enough to overlap the Breton cycle poetry both at its 
beginning and at its end. Even though the romances of chivalry 
or court epic appeared later than the chansons de geste, it is to 
be noticed that many of the poems of the national epic which 
appeared subsequent to the Arthurian cycle took on gradually the 
general character of the latter class through the influence of the 
strictly Breton romances. Auberi le Bourguignon, Huon de 
Bordeaux, and Ogier le Danois, with their admixture of other than 
national epic elements, show to what degree the court poetry 
modified the later epic, particularly in the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. 

From this group of sources, just mentioned above, it is possible 
to gather considerable data concerning Arthur which, at the same 
time, reveal the effect of the poetry of the Breton cycle upon the 
other branches in vogue during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, namely, the cycles of Alexander, of the Crusades and of 
Charlemagne, together with poems such as Richars li Biaus 
which lie outside the national epic between the chansons de geste 
and the romans d'aventure. 

With the exception of a few writers who mention Arthur as 
connected with romance early in the twelfth century,' and leaving 
aside poems like the Roman de Th&bes and Ille et Galeron which 
use his name only incidentally in order to magnify into heroic 

1 Cf . Marcabrun, cited in Bomanta VI, p. 123 ; Josephns Iscanns, De Sello Trojcmoy III, 
pp. 472-73 (London, 1825); Man. Germ. (ed. Waitz, 1879), Vol. XXIV, p. 607,11.14-17: "Pro- 
inde militem quendam veteranum Eobertum dictum Gonstantlnensem, qui de Bomanis 
imperatoribus et de Karlomanno de Rolando et Olivero et de Arthuro Brittaniae rege eum 
instruebat et aures eius demulcebat;" this was said by Lambert d'Ardres of the Count of 
Guines in Plcardy, who gathered men of learning about him to teach him. 
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Aethub in Old Fbbnoh Poetby 3 

proportions the events there described, Arthur does not appear in 
French writings until the time of the Tristan poetry.' 

In the beginning, Arthur and Tristan represented quite sepa- 
rate legends, since Geoffrey of Mpnmouth does not know Tristan, 
and it is safe to infer that the union of the Arthur and Tristan 
legends became common only after B6roul. Arthur's relation to 
the Tristan legend in either B6roul or Thomas is not vital to the 
narrative. In Thomas' poem, which is the best specimen of 
Tristan poetry extant, Arthur's name is employed merely for poetic 
comparison and to give a clearer idea of the time in which the 
adventures of his hero and heroine take place. '^ In B^roul, Arthur, 
with his knights, journeys from the north down to Cornwall to be 
present at the trial of Iseut and to serve as her defender.' The 
presence of Arthur in each of the fragment poems is occasioned 
directly, as it happens, by Iseut ; it is Thomas who makes Iseut 
recall Arthur's combat with the giant Ritho, on account of a 
similar adventure which befell Tristan in Spain ; B6roul introduces 
Arthur into his narrative by having Iseut suggest to King Marc 
that he summon him to her trial.* As to the details of character- 
ization of Arthur in B6roul, the usual features are present — 
Arthur as protector and example of generosity; the knights; the 
Round Table ; in short, the traditional heroic figure of romance as 
it had evolved toward the close of the twelfth century and, possibly, 
borrowed from Chrestien de Troyes by the successor of B6roul to 
add incident or variety to the Tristan theme.^ 

Near this same period, both in the Roman d* Alexandre and in 
the Roman de Renart are to be found instances where the name 
of Arthur replaces that of some classical fable hero, a substitution 
due probably to the general interest which the Breton cycle poems 

iCf. Boman de Thibes (ed. Constans, 1890), Vol.pi, Appendix V, p. 306, tsb. 13271-72: 
Ainc puis le tans au roi Artu N'ol on parler de tel fu;" Hie et Oaleron (ed. Foerster, Halle 
1891), Tss. 2805-6: " Et si les flert de tel vertu C'ainc puis le tans le roi Artu." 

2Cf. Boman de Tristan (ed. B«dier, 1902), vss. 714-80. 

8 Cf. Boman de Tristan (ed. Muret, 1903), tss. 3542-54; 4141-71. 

* Cf . ibid., vss. 3232-91 ! exception should be made here of the episode in which the dwarf 
Frocin proposed to King Marc, as a ruse, to send Tristan with a message to Arthur who was 
then in the north of England; cf. vss. 643-54. 

sCf.iWd., TSS. 3735-43. 
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4 F. L. Cbitohlow 

were creating at this time and the prominence which they gave 
to Arthur." 

In all the poetry of this epoch cases are very common where 
Arthur's name is introduced on account of the exigencies of the 
rhyme ; in fact the use of this device accounts for the relatively 
frequent mention of this hero's name in poetry where it has no 
special relation to the context of the narrative. For example, in 
Aiol, the young hero's charger, Marchegai, is likened to those 
steeds of King Arthur which none but their master could approach.'' 
The French editors find no explanation for the name of Arthur in 
the passage, while Foerster, in his edition, cannot parallel the 
reference to Arthur, but adds that numerous instances of similar 
horses exist in the chansons de geste.^ In view of the common 
practice of filling out a line with the name of an already well- 
known hero, the attribution to Arthur of these fabulous animals is 
a convenient resource of poetry often employed by the trouvdres. 
This is probably such a case. A late example of the sort is shown 
in Octavien, a poem of the early fourteenth century, where the 
name is adopted for the sake of rhyme, and, together with the 
name, a mythical element added, applicable to any fabulous hero.* 

Arthur is represented, in the poetry now being considered, as 
a ruler of various possessions. The Tristan of B6roul shows him 
reigning over England at the same time that Marc is King of 
Cornwall.^ In Qirart de Roussillon he is mentioned as Arthur 
of Cornwall who had fought aforetime in Burgundy.** The romance 
of Ipomedon makes Arthur king of France; and in the Lai 
d'Havelok he presents Denmark, one of his conquests, in fief to 

• Cf. Meyer, Alexandre le Grand (Paris, 1886), Vol. II, p. 171, n. 2, and p. 216 ; Boman de 
Benart (ed. Martin, Strassburg, 1882-87), g XXIII, vss. 1425-26: "Jusqu' as bones qu' Artusles 
fit Est-il sire, si con il dist ;" Conqueste de Jerusalem (ed. Eippean, Paris, 1868), vss. 373&-40. 

2Ct. Aiol (ed. Normand et Raynaud, Paris, 1877), vss. 935-37 : "Cis est de la taverne trop 
tot issus ; Che samble des cevaus le roi Artu : Ne pent consentir home que tout ne tut." 

3Cf. Aiol et Mirabel (1878-82), n. to vs. 936 : "Die Anspielung auf die Pferde Artus die 
niemanden an sich kommen liessen, kann ich nicht belegen. Binzelne chansons de geste 
kennen Shnliche Pferde." Cf. Stengel's Auegaben und Abhandlungen, Vol. XXXIV, p. 79. 

*Cf. Octavien (ed. VoUmOller, Heilbronn, 1883), vss. 2280-83: "Diex, come sont bien 
escler(u)i6es, Ves, quel heaume et quel escu I Cis est de cheualiers Arthu, qui ocient quanqu' 
il atainent ! 

set. Bomania, Vol. XXXV (1906), pp. 497 ff., and Boman de Ham (ed. Michel), p. 225. 

6Cf. aSrard de Bossillon (ed. Michel, Paris, 1856), p. 244, 11. 6, 7. 
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Arthur in Old French Poetry 5 

Hodulf.' It is only natural for the mediaeval romances to extend 
the realms of Arthur beyond the limits of his native island and 
his government over other peoples besides the Celts, inasmuch as 
Geoffrey of Monmouth had already given currency to this idea as 
early as the Historia. The purpose of the Welsh prelate was no 
doubt to keep pace with the known historical exploits of Alexander 
and Charlemagne, though at the risk of weakening Arthur's rela- 
tion to his own people in their national unity .^ One of the con- 
ditions of the propagation of the Arthur cult in romance during 
the Middle Ages was that this hero should represent not alone the 
successful defense of his own realm but the conquest of other 
lands as well. 

The Arthur of French poetry, in contrast to the Arthur of 
Breton legends, is therefore a denationalized hero whose sway over 
many countries was required by the demands of mediaeval romance. 
In measuring up to the standard of world-heroes like Alexander 
and Charlemagne, Arthur had to forego his exclusive kingship of 
the restricted area occupied by the Celts and make himself a world 
ruler. 

From a number of poems which are found in this period — the 
turning-point of the twelfth century — it may be shown that the 
interest in Arthur had grown so great as to call forth numerous 
protests from poets who sought a hearing for other matter than 
the Arthurian. A case is given of a trouvdre who, weaving together 
the sheerest kind of fable out of his imagination, decries the, to 
him, mythical story of Arthur and his knights and sets up his own 
narrative as the solid truth.'' The prologue of the Chevalier au 
Cygne states that the stories of the Round Table are but lies in 
contrast to the subject which the poet is about to unfold.* In a 
like manner, although at a somewhat later date than the poem 
just given, the prologue of JRichars li Biaus names, in a lengthy 

iCf. Lai d'Havelok (ed. Michel, Paris 188S), vss. 601, 602. 

2Ct. Alanus de Insulis, Prophetia Angl. (Frcfti, 1603), p. 22. 

8 Cf . La Naissance du Chevalier au Cygne (ed. Todd, Publications of the Mod. Lang. 
Assn., 1889), yss. 3292-99: " Maintes foies avfe mainte noyele ole De la cort roi Artu et de sa 
baronie ; De Gavain son neveu et de sa compaignie Et des autres barons dont la fable est 
bastie. Ce fu fable d'Artu u 50 fu faerie, Mais ce fu yeritfe, nel mesorefis vos mie, De ces .V. 
chevaliers et de lor compaignie." 

4 Cf. the edition of Hippean, Paris, 1877, vss. 11 ff. 
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6 F. L. Oeitohlow 

array, all the existing cycles of poetry so as to have it appear that 
they, all together, were not worth this one poem the author was 
inscribing; the Breton cycle heroes are included in one group, 
but for some reason, possibly because it had become so common a 
word, the name of Arthur does not occur among theirs.' Huon 
de Villeneuve in his revision of Boon de Nanteuil deplores the 
taste of his times which demanded subjects like Audigier, Morgan, 
and Arthur instead of the real and worthy poetry which he laments 
as neglected and forgotten.'^ 

In several other poems derogatory allusions occur with reference 
to the name of Arthur, whether expressly or not it would be difficult 
to determine, inasmuch as the name happens in the verse without 
any particular motive.' In Elie de Saint-Gille, for example, the 
pagan king of Alexandria, when he first beholds Bernard of 
Brabant, unites, in one exclamation, Arthur and Gauvain and also 
Pilate from the nether world.* These few indications just given 
above, it should be said, are derived from passages in poems which 
have no essential bearing on the main theme of the poems and are 
to be considered, therefore, as only incidental. There are no such 
strange developments in French poetry with reference to the 
character of Arthur at this period (1200-1225) as are to be noted 
in German literature with this hero for subject. Certain episodes 
of Diu CrOne make a curiously grotesque depiction of Arthur, who 
appears here to be a sort of roi faineant, whereas the nephew of 
Arthur, Gauvain, as in the English romances, replaces his uncle 
as the hero of the poem.^ 

The belief that Arthur would return, although a popular idea 
fixed in certain localities, was not shared by the trouvkres in the 
poetry now being examined; they all inclined to slight the notion 
in their works or to employ it in figurative expression as a synonym 

1 Ct the edition of Foerster (Halle, 1874), vss. 1-32. 

2 Cf . Smnania, Vol. XIII (1884), pp. 10 and 18. 

3Cf. Doon de Mayence (Pey, 1859), vss. 2488-69; Enfances Vivien (ed. Wahlund und von 
Feilitzen, Upsala, 1895), vss. 2790-92: "si estes viex le poil avez chenu, bfi semblez or du tans 
le roi Artus, mal soit de I'arbre q' to iorz porte fruit." 

«Cf. the edition of Raynaud (Paris, 1879), vss. 653-56 and p. 117, 1. 3: "Dist Josses 
d'Alixaudre : 'Cis vieus est mervellous ! C'est Artus de Bretaigne u Gavaiu, ses nevos, tJ 
Pilate d'enfer u Mordrant I'airous, Qui manguSnt les homes .V. u . IIII . en . I . jor.' " 

5Cf. the edition of Scholl (.Bibl. Oes Litt. Ver. Stuttgart, Vol. XXVII, 1852), vss. 3365-70, 
5081-90, 10613 fE. 



Aethue in Old Feenoh Poetey 7 

for despair. Other heroes in poetry of the mediaeval period were 
expected to return in due time to reign again, Charlemagne and 
Ogier le Danois among the number. The reason the return of 
Arthur should have evoked, from very early date, the misgiving it 
did, in contrast to the acceptation which a similar belief met with 
in the case of other heroes, was not so much that Arthur, unlike 
them, was not to return, but rather that the Bretons had placed 
too much stress upon a local tradition no more worthy of respect 
than were similar myths connected with other heroes. It was the 
Bretons' zeal for their national hero. Near the end of the twelfth 
and through the course of the thirteenth century the same expres- 
sions occurred on this subject as were current before.' 

In the numerous poems which mention Arthur, during the 
period under consideration, it is not difficult nor unreasonable to 
read into the references to this hero something more than a simple 
embellishment of verse or a device of rhyme. The common 
instances where Arthur is reputed to have once possessed a certain 
lance or sword, for example, are not intended as historical record 
by the poet, but as having purely romantic signification.^ Such 
attributes or accessories of romance represent so many elements 
of fable growing around the name of a mythical personage.' In 
accordance with this tendency and as a result of its cumulative 
effect the fourteenth century went still farther in the same romantic 
direction. It may be that through the Celtic influences working 
upon the chansons de geste or in some other way not definitely 
ascertained the figure of Auberon appears in French poetry in 

1 Cf. Garin le Loherain {ed. P., Paris, 1833-35), Vol. I, p. 238, n. 2 ; and Garin le Loherain 
(ed. P., Paris, 1862), Liv. II, chap, xii, p. 100. Kressner, Bustebue/s Gedichte, Lai de Sriche- 
mer, vss. 15, 16 : " Autel atente m'esteut fere Come li Breton font de lor roi " — reference to 
some acquaintance of Bustebuef who took a long time to fulfil his promises. Philippe de 
Mouskis (ed. Reiffenberg, Bruxelles, 1838), tss. 25207-8: " Mais Breton atendent folie, Quar 
Artus ne reyenra mie." Cf. also Appel, Provenzalische Inedita (Leipzig, 1892), p. 194, 11. 10, 11. 

2Cf. Girard de Bossillon, p. 244, vss. 6-8: "Lo coms demanda espiet. Drogues loh baila 
TJn que aportet Artus de Cornualha, Qae ja fetz en Bergonha una batalha." Meyer, in his 
note to this passage, says that he knows of no such adventure as the one here mentioned ; 
cf. his translation of this poem (Paris, 1884), p. 276, §593. Doon de Mayence, vss. 8753-56: 
" Garin tint Finechamp : son pere li donna Quant le deluge fu, en terre soufFossa ; Meslin 
quand il vivoit, as Englois I'enseigna, Artus la tint maint jour qui souvent I'esprouTa." 
Ansets de Cartage (ed. Alton, 1892), tsb. 3057-59 : " Hois Anseis, si baron et si dru Se desarme- 
rent el palais o lambru En une cambre, ki fu del tens Artu." Gode/roi de Bouillon (ed. de 
Eeiffenberg, 1848), vss. 7.571-72. 

'Cf. Aye d' Avignon (ed. Guessard, 1861), vss. 3776-77; Benaus de Montauban (ed. 
Michelant, 1862), vss. 16723-24. 
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8 F. L. Ceitohlow 

the thirteenth century.' With whatever care the early poets had 
differentiated the matters of France, Rome, and Britain it proved 
to be of little avail after Auberon, son of Julius Oaesar and 
Morgan, sister of Arthur, had become identified with French epic 
poetry. The advent of Auberon represents the fusion of the 
matters of France, Rome, and Britain, but at the same time also 
it marks the epoch of dissolution of the entire body of epic poetry, 
preparing it for its conversion into prose form. 

Following close upon the departure already made in Huon de 
Bordeaux, at the opening of the fourteenth century, in the romance 
of Auberon, Arthur and his sister are shown as spirited from 
Britain into the presence of Brunehaut at Rome. On the next 
day Arthur and his knights return to their land in the north as 
swiftly as they had come, the day before, leaving Morgan with 
Julius Caesar, to whom, as it seems from the narrative, she has 
been both betrothed and married in the space of one day.'' The 
romance of Esclarmonde represents Huon and his wife wafted 
through the air to Monmur, the enchanted region of which Huon 
is recognized king by Auberon just previously to Auberon's death. 

One of the conditions of the compact between Huon and 
Auberon was that the former should defend Monmur on St. John's 
day of each year against Arthur who laid claim to the land which 
Auberon had solemnly sworn that Arthur should never seize.'' 

One episode in the Bastars de Buillon has to do with an 
adventure into the realm of Artus li fa6s, who rules over a sort of 
Lotus-land in company with his sister Morgan on the remote 
shore of the Red Sea.* In Brun de la Montague, a poem of the 
second half of the fourteenth century, Arthur has numerous magic 
territories attributed to him.' 

1 Of. Nyrop, Storia delV epopeafrancese (1885), p. 113, and note ; Huon de Bordeaux (ed. 
Guessard, 1860), p. xx. 

2Cf. A. Graf, I Complementi delta Chanson d'Huon de Bordeaux (Halle, 1878), vss. 
1259-1308 : in this poem, it is to be noticed that Arthur is an old man, Artu le roy cherm. 
(vs. 2234) ; usually there is no allusion to Arthur's age when he is mentioned in the poems. 
Cf. Miliador (ed. Longnon, Paris, 1895), vss. 4-6. 

3 Cf. Esclarmonde (ed. Schweigel, in Stengel's Ausgaben und Abhandlungen), LXXXIII, 
p. 126, and Schaefer, ibid., XC, p. 102. 

« Cf. the edition of Scheler (Bruxelles, 1877), vss. 3311-13 and 3552-55: "Atant es vous 
Artus, le noble conquSrant, Eichement couronn6 de couronne luisant, Deus f6es gratieuses 
I'aloient adeatrant, L'une fut sa soeur Morgue, qui h prisier flst tant." 

» Cf . Brun de la Montagne (ed. Meyer, Paris, 1875) , vss. 570 and 3237-39. 
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Aethuk in Old French Poetry 9 

By making Arthur the center of a fairy world, late mediaeval 
poetry simply enhanced the romantic idea which had been received 
from 'the Breton cycle proper of Ohrestien de Troyes and his 
immediate successors. In this cycle Arthur stands as a model of 
kingship overruling affairs in a world of reality. This personified 
ideal of social excellence, as it is portrayed, for example, in the 
romance of the Chevalier as deus espies, was developed from the 
martial Arthur of a preceding age by the same process which had 
transformed, by this time, the Arthur of the fourteenth century out 
of the Arthur of the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries.' 
Owing to the very meager historical nucleus represented in the 
career of Arthur, there has never been a time when his name did 
not have romantic elements attached to it. Yet it may be said, in 
general, that the heroic Arthur of legend evolved in the Middle 
Ages along the lines of development common to all heroes of 
romance — the fabulous element increasing at the expense of any 
historical data which may have existed in the beginning until 
nothing of the historical hero remained except the name.^ 

As a pendant to the subject of Arthur in the poetry of this 
period, the romance of the Chevalier du Papegau should be cited, 
though it is only a prose adaptation from a verse original.' It 
gives a lamentably distorted portrayal of the traditional Arthur 
of the tweKth-century poets. This story had for its original hero 
a knight by the name of Guiglois, and all the adventures which 
befell him in the poem are simply transferred to Arthur in the 
prose version. For instance, Arthur, upon receiving a wound in 
the face from Lion sans Mercy, is represented as returning the 
compliment, after both combatants were finally unhorsed, by 
hacking off the left arm of his adversary. This substitution of 
Arthur for the first hero, Guiglois, is, to use the words of the 
editor of the prose text, ein ganz glilcMicher Griff, for the reason 
that Arthur was known in those days the world over as a great 
hero, yet no romance of the Round Table had ever made of him 

iCf. the edition of Foerster (Halle, 1877), vss. 1-50; Du Mantel MautaillU (ed. Mon- 
taiglon, 1878), pp. 1-3. 

2 The Arthur of Chaucer, for instance, l8 not the Breton cycle hero but simply a myth 
of fairyland corresponding to this latest stage ; cf . the edition of Skeat, Vol. V, pp. 31S, 314, 
374-76. 

8Cf. the edition of Heuckenkamp (Halle, 1896), p. xxx. 



10 F. L. Oeitohlow 

a fighting monarch. There can be no doubt, of course, that the 
inventiveness of the adaptor of the prose Papegau must have 
pleased immensely those readers of the fourteenth century who 
had tired of the traditional Arthur. None the less, this story is 
a weird disfigurement. 

During the troubled period of the Hundred Years' War, the 
memory of the ancient heroes was revived by the poets, and espe- 
cially by Deschamps, who strove to inspire in his generation a 
courage like that of the old days.^ Alexander, who in all 
mediaeval romance had been the pattern of largesce, became in 
these later times renowned for valor and emprise, in keeping with 
his original historic character. Arthur is mentioned as one of 
the Neuf Pretix in the company of the other worthies of Christen- 
dom; Deschamps included Du Guesclin, who had just died, as 
worthy to join Arthur's number, making Du Guesclin the tenth 
champion.^ In the same warlike spirit, Philippe de M6zi6res 
employs the names of Arthur and Charlemagne, urging the kings 
of England and France to wage war upon their common enemy 
the infidels.' Thus, the ideal of the militant Arthur of early 
Breton tradition was reinstated during the period of Du Gruesclin 
and Jeanne Dare in order to rekindle a fighting spirit. 

Out of the foregoing data from the metrical romances of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries some idea may be gained of 
the fiction elements that have to do with Arthur among the 
French trouvbres of that period. In order to furnish an adequate 
survey of the subject in its manifold phases it would be necessary 
to give the outline of a poetic history of Arthur similar in idea to 
the notable contribution to mediaeval herology by Paris on 
Charlemagne.* 

F. L. Ceitchlow 
Pbincbton, N. J. 

1 Cl. the edition of Saint-Hilaire and Raynaud (Paris, 1882), Vol. Ill, pp. 265, 266. 

2Cf. Deschamps, ibid.. Vol. X, p. xxxvii. Chevalier au Gygne (ed. Eeiffenberg, Bru- 
xelles, 1846), vss. 22110-14. Hugues Capet (ed. La Grange, Paris, 1864), vss. 2905-8 : " Je croy que 
sa proesche doit estre oomparfie Deseure tous les preus dont on fait devisee : Alixandre ly 
rois, li sire de CaldSe, Ne Artus de Bertaigue n'y vallnrent rien n6e." Chronique de Philippe 
de MousMs (ed. Reiffenberg, Bruxelles, 1838), vss. 24553-62: "Et sacife que puis qu' Alixan- 
dres Begna tr6s Grrfese jusqu'en Flandres, Ne puis qu' Artus France conquist. Con nommait 
Galle si c'on dist, Ne Julius-C6zar regna, Ki mainte tifere gaBgna, Ne Augustes-Cfear, ses 
niSs, De qui les estores tenife, Ne CloSvis ne Carlemainne, Qui tant conquist h son demainne." 

s Cf. the edition of Jorga, Bibl. de l'£cole des Hautes-Mudes, Vol. CX (1896), p. 487. 

*Cf. G. Paris, HistoirepoStigue de Charlemagne (Paris, 1865 and 1905). 



